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“< Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, fn a friend.”—Sin Wittram Tempe. 
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A FATHER AVENGED. 


[Dixco Lainez, a noble old Spaniard, has received a blow from Lozano, 
another noble, which is avenged by Diego’s son, Ropaico de Bivar, 
afterwards called the Civ.) | 


Scene.—A Room in Dizco’s House. Enter Disco and Arias. 
Diego. 1 tell you, Sir, it is impossible. 
Conceal it? What! Conceal? What with a face 
That never yet could look the easiest lie, 
Nor play the wax-lipped servant at the door, 
Denying who’s within! Conceal it? So! 
And smite my conscience, as the dog smote me ! 
Arias. But, Sir, you live, upon the whole, retired : 
Why not live quite so for atime; and so 
Let the thing die away, even in your looks. 
The Count is sad, believe me; and the King 
Is most desirous of it. 
Dieg. Sir, I'll tell you. 
There is one person living in this city, 
Who holds me busily in his respect, 
And loves to hold; and were I, as I shall, 
To sit alone all day, and wake alone 
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290 THE COMPANION. 


All night, and almost hold my very breath 

As tainted with dishonour, till redress 

Free my old halting blood from this new clog, 
It could not be concealed from him: and that 
Would pull the blood up in my cheeks as much 
As if the whole world knew it. 

Arias. Who is he? 

Dieg. Diego. Who’ll conceal it from Diego? 
Who from that self-respecting (once) old man, 

And from his haunted head? I cannot stir, 

I cannot turn me, but each thing I see, 

Even inanimate, a chair, or wall, 

Changing its old indifferent or glad aspect 

To something dreary, 1ooks of what has been. 
The saintly images, as I go past, 

Appear to follow me with sliding eyes. 
Contempt, with a fierce hand, has scored a line 
’Twixt me and joy, and dares my weak old age 
To pass; and so I stand, inwardly shrunk, 
Doubting, confused, with shades that seem to press 
Upon my dull-eyed brain, as if in me 

The old house of Lain had fallen in 

At top, and presently with a mad break up 
Would dash its ribs together to the earth. 

Arias. Believe me, reverend Sir, you think of this 
Too much, although a Spaniard, since the king 
Speaks as he does; and you remember how 
The count himself asked pardon of the king. 

Dieg. He should have asked it, Sir, of me; and shall. 
Yes; there’s new life sometimes, although a short, 
In this despair ; I feel it; my dim eyes 
Can flash yet ere they close; this reckless hand 
Perhaps may turn its small remaining strength 
To one good sum, and spend it like a man. 

Sir, to say nothing of myself, I beg 
For your own sake you'll leave me: I do indeed : 
I shall perhaps say something which I would not. 
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You are a distant kinsman of the house 
Of which I once was head. Did I not feel 
The opposite of what you seem to think, 
And know that vengeance is the only thing 
Can make me what J was, I should rebuke 
You for not rousing up your distant blood 
To sweep away the blot: but yes—I know 
You feel that I am right, and justly leave me 
To vindicate myself. Do leave me so. 
Arias. I'll hurt you, Sir, no longer. I obeyed 
The king, I now obey a kinglier spirit. 





[ Evit Arias. 
Dieg. There was a bastard of Lain Calvo’s house, 


Mudarra, a half Moor, who when he heard 

His father was ill-used among the Spaniards, 

Left his own country, mother, friends and all, 

To come and fight for him; and turning Christian, 
He did such work, and dealt such gashy deaths 
Upon the heads of his blest father’s enemies, 

That ever since his great old sword has been 





Among us like a relic; and no eye 
Turns to that closet where it lies alone, 
Stretched in its giant sheath, but thinks it sees 
Almost the sepulchre of a living thing. 
It shall come forth. 
[ He goes to the Closet, and takes out a gigantic Sword. 

Alas! alas! I tr 
In vain to wield it; even despair will tighten not 
This wrist hinge-broken, and this hand, which shakes 
Like toa guilty one that is enforced 
To hold some awful image. O age, age, 
Remembering all good things, yet having none, 
Fondest of lasting things when at thy last, 
With not even strength enough to dig the grave 
Where thou art forced to hide thee ; thy poor eyes 
Forsaken even of tears; thy wandering hands 
Turned to habitual tremblers ; thy grey locks 
Tost in thy teeth with contumelious winds ; 
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And all thy crazy being ready to fall 
To shatters with a blow—O too, too well 
Is the imaginary charm of reverence 
Hung round about thee, since the first vile hand 
That dares to break it, does; and there thou art, 
The ruin of a man, with piping scorn 
Through both thine echoing ears aching the brain. 
I do forget—no, not myself—but those 
Who may demand a better right to draw 
Upon their future strength. Rodrigo,—not first— ‘ 
And yet—but stay, old man. (He calls out.) Bermudo Lain ! 
[ He sits down, Enter Bermuvo. 


Come here, Bermudo. Are your brothers waiting, 
As I desired them ? 

Ber. Yes, Sir, and most anxious 
To know— 

Dieg. Attend to me. What should be done, 
Think you, were any one to insult your father? 

Ber. You, Sir? 

Dieg. Ay, me, Sir; [am but a man, 
And an old man; or do you fancy, that 
Your father cannot be so treated, boy ? 

Ber. I should think any man so old and reverend 
Would be held sacred: but were he to be 
Really insulted, being unable too 
To reckon with the coward, he should ask 
Right of the king. 

Dieg. What! And be coward too ? 
Avoid me :—not a word; I shall not strike thee. 
Thou strik’st thyself, and dost not feel the blow. 
Every way are we struck. Avoid me, boy ; 

Hunt butterflies again : go, strike a top, 
That sleeps on a sound beating. Begone, Sir. 

(Exit Bermupo. 
I must not sit and think. Now (He calls again), Hernan Diaz! 
This is my youngest. He is like his mother, 


More than even Rodrigo: and she. blest saint, 
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Would have blushed through and through her gentleness 
To see me make this doubting muster. Hernan! 


Enter Hernan. 
Hernan, no words. I am not sick, nor dying, 
Nor even in gentle mood. Yet hither: let me 
Look in thy face. Thou art thy mother, Hernan, 
Turned into man,—I hope. What shouldst thou do, 
Thy father having been insulted, man ? 
Her. Insulted, dearest father ? 
Dieg. Ay, insulted. 
What! are my children turned to hollow things 
That thus they echo my mere words ? 
Her. Dear father, 
1 would have flown to comfort you at first 
Had you but let me, and I'll stay with you 
Now, if you please, and ever. 
Dieg. Like a shadow. 
Her. Ay, but not coloured so. Not even my mother— 
Dieg. Name you not her. This day, for the first time, 
I wished her spirit might not be looking at me; 
Now I must wish she cannot see her children, 
Her. O, Sir! What words are these ? 
Dieg. Words! All are words! 
What is there else in old Diego’s house ? 
Go, get thee gone, child; for thou art a child. 
The mention of thy mother lets me call thee 
That, and no more. Send Rodrigo in,—I say, 
Send Rodrigo. He at least can play the man. 
Rod. (Entering). Pardon this haste, Sir, but I thought you called. 
Dieg. 1 like the haste, Sir, and the voice. How now ? 
What is this girlish loitering? (Exit Hernan.) Now the last, 
Most hoped, and yet most feared, yet still most hoped. [ Aside. 
Rod, O my dear father, what’s this mystery, 
That must be shewn thus nicely to your sons, 
And you the sufferer ? 
Dieg. No embrace, boy. No: 
‘Tis a familiarity, of which 
Both parties should be sure that each is worthy. 
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Rod. Father! Good God! And how am I unworthy ? 
How long—nay, tell me, Sir, and I will end 
This hideous dream at once. 

Dieg. That would not end it. 

Rod. What, Sir? I never spoke you false, and would you 
Be wilfully unjust? You cannot, Sir. 
Nor ought not ;—no—even a father ought not; 
And most a father ought not. 


Dieg. (Aside) Oh that this..... : 
Yet, boy, see, see the while; you dare to rail 
Against your father by anticipation. 

Rod. No, Sir, I dare do nothing that’s unjust : 
Nor dare to think you could. 

Dieg. Dare not even think? 

Rod. No, Sir. How dare I think of anything, 
That would, one instant, make me-hesitate 
To vindicate your name ? 

Dieg. To vindicate ? 

Rodrigo, I have heard you dare to speak 
Against a noble vengeance, 


Rod. Against vengeance. 
Against the common fury, which starts up 
From weak impatience and self-love, to shew 
How great a thing has fretted it, and scourge 
Into bad blood those who most likely want 
Mere teaching, like itself. 
Dieg. Have done—have done, 
Over-proud boy; for now I see ’tis so. 
Is there no difference of injuries? 
None punishable for good? No noble vengeance ? 


Rod. What could make vengeance noble, would convert it 
To something not itself,—there is 





Dieg. (hastily interrupting him.) Suppose me, 
Here as I stand, an insolent traducer, 
Worldly and envious, wreaking the uneasiness 
(If you will have it so) of my own vile 
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Inferior nature On each thing about me, 
Short of such worldly power as I could love ; 
Love! no not love, but worship as myself, 
Because it raised me, met my understanding, 
And did not of itself imply desert. 
Rod. I should despise, and pity you. 
Dieg. But suppose, 
A woman or a boy came in my way, 
Or, say, a man that had survived his strength, 
An aged man, and that [ raised my arm.... 
Rod. (Hastily) You'd be struck first. 
Dieg. (With the same quickness.) | ’Twould not be the first time. 
Rod. What? 
Dieg. Eldest born, I tell thee, this old body, 
Whose armour used to laugh in rattling peals 
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Against a hundred scymitars, has been 
Bowed with a blow! Ay, blow! 

Rod. O ancient honour ! 
O father! O most reverend old man, 
Whose vigour passed thee into these young bones, 
Who was the monster ? 
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Dieg. Will it be revenge 
To punish him ? 
Rod. Oh no; most glorious justice, 


Most right, most noble, he shall bow his head 
To thee or to this arm. 
Dieg. Myson! my son! 
O let me have thee. [ They warmly embrace. 
"Twas a thirsty grasp, 
And quenched my heart. O, my dear glorious boy, 
Eldest and best, true fire of my fresh love, 
Triumphant promiser, in whom the spirit 
Of our great house goes forth with young magnificence, 
Clear as he came to me, and as he went; ~ 
Thy brothers, boy, reflect thy gentler beams, 
But not thy grand ones, that shall smite the wicked 
Like the noon-arrow. Yet—thou art but young. 
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Rod. Who was it, father, 

That shewed such loathsome ignorance? 

Dieg. One 
I hate to name, but strong in every strength, 

Limbs, manhood, skill, and courage. 

Rod. No, not courage ; 
There he’s as weak as punish’d infancy, 

Dieg. His courage equals not his rage; but still 
"Tis great and counted so. He’s no light champion, 
Like that Arabian youth; but thou shalt fight him 
Nevertheless, Rodrigo, my own boy, 

Thou shalt; for first it must be so; and next 
There seems a greatness in thee, even beyond 

What my old customary eyes can see. 

I called thee last, partly because I hoped 

Most of thee, partly too because thou art 

Mine heir, my eldest born, when thy young mother 
Looked in my face and thought no envious eye 
Could reach it. 

Rod. Bless her memory; and may it 

Bless me; for 1 am going to strike a blow, 

Angels may look at. Who, my father, who ? 

Tell me where this strange beast, coward yet lion-like, 
May be fetched forth. 


Dieg. I will go say a prayer, 
And send to him. Look upon that sword. 
Rod. Mudarra’s ! 


It is for me? 

Dieg. It is, if thy young strength 
Can wield it. 

Rod. Come into my hand, thou sword 
Of right and might, and up with my glad heart 


Into the air! [He wields it easily aloft. 


Dieg. More than Mudarra’s there ; 
A Michael! Glare, thou high, prophetic sword, 
In my young angel’s hand, and fall (oh name, 
That shakes me still!) upon Lozano’s head. 


[Lat Dieco. 
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Rod. Lozano! My Ximena’s! Oh, there’s more 
Sorrow to come in this. And she to bear 
The shame of a bad father! This indeed 
Is work for thee, Rodrigo, and probes deep 
Thy courage to the heart. But I am right ; 
I must reman so, even to deserve her: 
Some of us must be sufferers: it is fit 
I, who am young and stout, should bear the burden 
For my wronged father; she who is so virtuous 
Can bear to suffer hers: and he, alas! 
Who was compelled to lift it on her shoulders, 
Shall win it off by inches to its own, 
And worship her sweet pain, until it look 
Forgiveness in his face. Away, away, 





Fair image ; and come thou, thought of my mother! 
Leaning and whispering from the sky, to keep 

My father in my mind.—[He addresses his sword.| Thou noble sword, 
Grander to me than any famous one 

Baptized in chivalrous blood, than Durlindana, 
Orlando’s sword, or old Excalibar, 

That gave a light like twenty torches o’er_ + 

The battle, or Joyeuse of Charlemagne, 

"Twas kindness made thee terrible; the arm 

Of strong indignant love swung thee around 

To winnow villanous chaff, and dash the teeth 

Of envy and oppression. Fling thou not 





From my young wrist; but let thy spirit rather 
Supply the strength, that, still, fights for a father. 
[ Eait. 


Various scenes take place in this interval between Lozano and his friends, 
Ximena and hers, &c. Then follows a scene, with a road over a hill, to 
which enter Dizco and his Son. 


Dieg. That hill, with its long task, reminded me 
Of my small sum of breath ;—but thou ? 


Rod. Could shout, father, 
Orders to a whole army at its foot. 
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Dieg. Bless thee. I thought I saw, a little on, 
Lozano. Was it so? / ’ 

Rod. It was. I saw him.’ 

Dieg. He will be there before us; and thy spirit 
Must fret at these old clogs. 

Rod. Oh no; ’tis calm, 
Seeing you so. There, father, breathe a while; 
The Count shall be well-bred for once, and wait 
Our leisure. 

Dieg. My great boy! I shall quite know you, 
I think, when I’m in heaven, and see how angels 
Go down to battle. I am calm, because 
I must be. Put your hand forth: so; now look 


At that. [He compares his own with it. 


There’s trembling, boy, and age, and anger. 
And there— 
Rod. [Kneeling down and kissing it.| The hand that shall allay 
them all. 
Dieg. Come then. 
Enter an Officer and Guards. 
Officer. Castile! 
Rod. Castile and right! Your errand, Sir. 
Off. ’Tis only with the noble Count, your father, 
Whom the king wills, on pain of his displeasure, 
To keep at home till he hear further. There 
I thought to have found him; and am sorry, Sirs, 
To stop ye in your walk. 
Rod. We thank you, Sir. 
Dieg. (Angrily). Sir, I 
Rod. (Aside). Dear father! recollect you have left 
All settlement to me.—I can go on. 
Dieg. That’s true. Come to me. 





Rod. No; we are observed. 
I'm in your heart, go where I wiil. 
Dieg. Tis true, 


Again most true. [am a child again, 
And learn of thee. 
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Rod. Ay, ay. Besidés, dear father, (significantly) 
This gentleman will let you go with him 
A little further to the palace gate; 
And there, if you sit down on the old Stone 
Of Justice,— why, I can return to you. 

Dieg. Return! God grant it. You are strong, you tell me, 
And confident? 


Rod. As truth and right. 

Dieg. And wield 
The sword with ease ? 

Rod. It seems to have made itself 


[ Turning to the Officer. 
Be good enough, Sir, 
To let my father in your company 
Proceed a little further, and so rest himself 
Upon the stone of justice. 
Of. It is pleasant, Sir, 
To do you service. 


Rod. (Grasping his father’s hand). For a little while. 
[Lait Roprico. 


Off. (Offering his arm to Dieco). May I supply to reverend 
Count Lainez 
Awhile the office of his noble son ? 
Deig. Nobody can, Sir—Pardon me: have you 
A father living ? 
Off. Sir, I have. 


Lighter to ride my hand. 


Dieg. Your arm. [ Exeunt. 


Scene.— The Sjuare of the old Moorish Palace, the Vesper-bell going. 


Enter Lozano and Peranzutes. 


Loz. Nobody here—This is a stately place, 
Fit for some great encounter. 
Per. It was here 
Mudarra fought with all that crowd at once. 
Loz. Mudarra! So it was. We paint our ancestors 
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Too stout, I fear, if he escaped so well. 
He was gigantic. 

Per. Yes. 

Loz. I wonder that 
The king exchanges not his present house 
For this, as he intended. 

Per. There was something 
Said of his coming here to-day to see it ; 

But it grows late. 

Loz. Those Moors were singular architects, 
Flowery and grand at once; arch, pile, and ornament, 
Like mountain-building Nature. Is it not so ? 

Per. ’Tis true.—Will you then fight, Count, if the son 
Or father dare it? 

Loz. Fight! ’Tis not called fighting, 
When you put back a bough that scratches you, 

Or ruffles in your face. "Tis idle. 


Enter Roprico. 

Loz. Well, Sir, 
You are alone? What message from your father, 
The reverend old Count? | 

Per. Reverend! Old! 
You have bethought yourself, it seems (aside) I saw her; 
Great God! I saw her, as I came along ; 
And yet his presence makes me long to cut him 
Down like a monster. 


Loz. Youth, bethink yourself, 
And state your errand briefly. 
Rod. Count Lozano— 


You have insulted a grey-headed man— 
A man near eighty years of age, my father. 
You struck him: yes, you suffered your strong hand 
To fall on an old warrior, now grown helpless. 
Loz. Well, young Sir. 


Rod. Well! You should forget to use 
That word in any way. I'll tell ye, Count; 
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My father has been intercepted by 
A message from the King. I come instead, 
To offer you the choice between a common 
And an uncommon thing; the uncommon one 
An honour to you, if you understand it; 
The common one, a mere necessity. 
Loz. 1 wait while you repeat your lesson, 
Rod. Have you 
The spirit to undo a thing ill done? 
Loz. What, you turn catechist! Your meaning, Sir. 
Rod. Can you acknowledge to two noblemen 
Whom you have done a wrong to, and dishonoured, 
That you have done so? 
Loz. Two! What mystery now? 
Rod. You own to one :—the other is yourself. 
Loz. Insolent minion! 
Rod. ’Twas impossible, 
I thought, that you should comprehend me. Well, Sir; 
The alternative may still be understood. 
Loz. Pray let us hear it. 
Rod. He to whom you gave 
A blow, is old and helpless; I am his son. 
Loz. What, would you trick me into another blow! 
Rod. Trick you! The thought begins to make me doubt 
Whether you have any the least sort of courage, 
Loz. Away, boy: have you not forgotten yet 
The smell of the red paint upon the handle 
Of your toy sword ? 
Per. Let me, brave youth, advise you. 
Rod. Advise your friend, Sir, if you think him one ; 
I say his valour’s equal to his knowledge. | 


[Peranzu.es advances to calm Lozano. 


Loz. Well, well; I should but turn the flat of my sword 


Into a ferula, and teach the boy. 
Rod. You teach me! 


'Tis you that are the boy; you know not yet 
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Man's alphabet, one single jot of sentiment, 

Nor how much magic strength it can put into 

The weakest learner. Boy! By heaven, I tell you, 
Your spirit is a child; and, were your body 

As small, I’d take you here upon my knee, 

And dandle you in pity. . 


Loz. Idle boy! 
I’ve spoilt your house enough. 
Rod. Then, since you're teachable 


Neither by calmness, nor most just rebuke, 
Nor seem to think there’s any way of teaching 
But one, I'll meet your understanding. Now;— 


My father sends you this. 
[ He runs at him, and gives him a blow. 


Loz. Back, Peranzules. This must be chastised. 
Rod. Ay; and for your own sake, let me advise you, 
Spare not the edge. (Aside) O that I yet could wound him 
All but to death ;—-or else that I myself 
Might—and yet then—Ximena! Father! Aye, 
Mudarra and my father! [They fight with great ferceness and skill. 
Loz. "Tis better play than I expected. 
Rod. Aye, 
It makes you breathe a little, and look grave. 


Enter Ximena with Fatima hastily. 
Xim. Rodrigo Diaz! Father! For God’s sake! 
Loz. Cousin, convey away that foolish girl. 
[Peranzu es forces them out. 
Rod. That terrible sweet sight again ! 
Loz. You're pale, Sir. 
Rod. Sir, for the sake of your own child, be noble. 
Loz. You seek a proper second in a girl. 
Entreat your life. 


Enter Ditco with Officers and Guards. 
Dieg. (Crying aloud.) Me! me! [I'll die instead. 
Rod. Who talks of dying, father? Sit you down 
Upon the stone of justice! Sit you down: 
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I am not breathed yet. [ They continue to fight fiercely. 
So you seek my life 

At last, now stoop to that old reverend man, 
Or I shall make you. 

Loz. Scorn upon you both !— 
Have I not bowed him down too low for any 
But his own child to stoop to? Fall, and see.— 
By heavens, I’m fiercely wounded. 

Rod. To the heart! 

[ He thrusts him with adeath-blow to his father’s feet. 

Pardon him, Sir, for he’s a dying man. 

Dieg. He asks it not. 

Rod. Then pity him the more, 
For more his folly wants it. 

Dieg. Fly, my son; 
Fly, and I will. 


[Roprico flies amidst a sound of clashing swords. 
Dieg. (Holding his hands over Lozano.) I do pardon thee, 


Thou low-laid man, at my great son’s request, 
Loz. Heap of dishonour! Hide—I die in the faith. 
[ He turns round, dashing his fist against the earth, and dies. 


Enter Ximena wildly. 
Xim. I'll die! There’s some one dead !—I should have told it— 
And now I'll tell it all—my heart—I—Father ! 


[ She unexpectedly sees her father’s body, and sinks back in their arms :— 
the eurtain falls rapidly. 





JOHNSON AND DRYDEN. 


We quoted a couplet, the other day, from Dr Johnson, with a 
remark that may have been thought irreverent. We have great 
reverence for some things in Johnson, but his verses are not 
among them; and we have the less scruple in expressing our 
opinion on that point, because he had no hesitation in treating 
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better verses than his own with contempt. The passage in the 
preceding article is at the commencement of one of his imitations 
of Juvenal, and is remarkable for its tautology. . 

Let observation, with extensive view, 

Survey mankind from China to Peru, 

Remark each anvious toil, each eager strifv, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

Then say how hope and fear, &c. 


Hear how Dryden dashes into this at once :— 


Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue. 


He beats even the closeness of the Latin; and never dreams of such 
a useless first line as that in Johnson. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our middle-aged young friend Zachary Tickleton has a turn for humour, though 
his verses are inadmissible in our publication. 

We received a letter some weeks ago from C, W. E., which alluded to a mistake 
in a daily paper respecting Madame Pasta. The letter was unfortunately mislaid, 
and the time is gone by for noticing the mistake : but we mention the circumstance, 
lest our correspondent should think we had overlooked him. 

Some correspondents enquire for certain works of Mr ary and ask how they 
are to be procured. We are not aware of any mode, except that of giving special 
orders for the purpose to a bookseller. 

Lionel was very welcome; and we should find room with pleasure for the last 
of his sonnets on Mr Keats, did we not think ourselves bound to be very fastidious 
with verses,—our own perhaps excepted. 

Our companion S, G, will forgive us on the same account. 

The subject of Gilbertus would not be interesting to our readers. 


In drawing upon a manuscript this week to supply a portion of our Companion, 
we have been perplexed by the nature of it to know where to begin with the 
extract and how much of it to give. The consequence has been, that it has run to 
much greater length than we looked for, and thrust out one or two other articles. 
Among them is an answer to a criticism in a Sunday paper, which will appear 
next week. 
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